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Statesmanship of Peace. 

Little observation is needed to convince one that 
statesmanship in our day is rapidly becoming a very 
different thing from what it was half a century ago. 
Some of the greatest international wars of the last 
century, if not all of them, were brought on by the 
deliberate machinations of statesmen, abroad or at 
home. It is now known that there was no mystery 
about the origin of the Crimean War; it was pur- 
posely brought on by British and French statesman- 
ship, so-called, particularly the former. The manner 
in which the Franco-Prussian War, whatever may 
have been the real causes back of it, was finally 
launched by the perverse activities of prominent 
statesmen is too well understood to need more than 
mention. Examples of the baneful activity of states- 
manship of this old type might be multiplied at will. 

Alongside of these heartless and ignoble perform- 
ances it is a great comfort to be able to place the 
work of English, Russian and French statesmen 
which prevented war, perhaps on a more colossal 
scale than the Crimean, at the time of the recent 
Dogger Bank incident ; that of German and French 
statesmen at the time of Emperor William's " call " 



at Tangier and later when the Casablanca trouble 
occurred ; that of the statesmen of Sweden and Nor- 
way at the time of the separation of the two coun- 
tries ; and that of our own statesmen and those of 
Japan during the past year and a half. It is this 
new spirit that is everywhere pervading statesman- 
ship that gives us some sense of security in the pres- 
ence of the menace of the gigantic armaments of the 
day. If these armaments were accompanied by a 
statesmanship of the Palmerstonian or Bismarckian 
type the world would without doubt be turned upside 
down in an incredibly short time. We have the new 
statesmanship of such men as John Hay, Elihu Root, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Le"on Bourgeois, 
Marquis Katsura, and their like in other countries, 
to thank that the legitimate fruits of rivalry in ar- 
maments have not long ago been gathered. 

A good example of how the new statesmanship is 
taking advantage of almost every possible oppor- 
tunity to promote sentiments of goodwill and peace 
was furnished by the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain last month. 
President Taft, ex-Secretary of State Root, Ambas- 
sador Jusserand of France, and Ambassador Bryce 
of Great Britain were all there, and gave such an 
atmosphere of friendliness and peace to the occasion 
that even the newspapers, which are in general so 
accustomed to jump and scream at every hint of war, 
took up the refrain and made even their headlines 
eloquent for international goodwill and concord. It 
might have been expected, judging from many similar 
celebrations of the past, that the surroundings, the 
ruins of old Fort Ticonderoga, the memory of the many 
bloody battles that had there been fought, would 
have aroused at least some of the old-time war spirit 
and glorification of battles. There was indeed some- 
thing of this in part of the exercises, in which mili- 
tary display was made prominent, but these great 
leaders did not indulge in this sort of barbaric and 
outworn stuff. They all committed their several 
countries, as far as could be done by them, to policies 
of peace. They expressed the hope that never again 
might peace among the nations of the world be in- 
terrupted by war. 

Ambassador Jusserand struck the key-note. He 
was strong and felicitous in his expression of good- 
will toward the United States, toward Great Britain 
and toward all the world. He feelingly alluded to 
the fact that France and Great Britain are soon to 
celebrate the completion of one hundred years of 
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peace between them. Ambassador Bryce, always a 
statesman of peace, alluding to the men at arms and 
the martial scenes around him, to the old cannon and 
rusty relics, declared himself nevertheless to be " a 
man of peace." He could not but believe that the 
Creator meant this beautiful spot for something else 
than fighting, and he trusted that it would never see 
fighting again. He admired the courage of the French 
and the English who had fought at Ticonderoga, but 
he hoped that they would never, never do it again. 
President Taft, following the Ambassadors, and giving 
a brief review of the history of the Champlain valley, 
said that the battles which for two hundred years 
were fought there " were never to recur again." " I 
echo and emphasize," he said, " the statements of the 
Ambassadors, and repeat their prayer that never again 
may this great valley be given a name in history by 
reason of its being the seat of bloody war." 

These noble utterances have much more significance 
than many are disposed to give to them. They are 
typical of the time and of the advanced stage which 
the movement for world peace has reached. It is 
easy enough to say that such speech is mere talk, 
mere celebration gush, and that it is all forgotten 
and discarded as soon as the occasion is past. Once 
this was often true; it is so no longer. Men like 
Taft and Root, Bryce and Jusserand do not indulge 
in mere gush. They say what they mean. The talk 
of such men is dynamic. It has a power for good 
that many do not appreciate. If they only keep on 
talking, and men like them in other countries keep 
on talking, as so many of them have been talking in 
recent years, they will ultimately be able to talk the 
possibility of war to death, and talk out of existence 
the huge armaments which now burden and torture 
the world. Many wars have been merely talked and 
written into existence in other days, when there was 
no real cause for them. Why may not peace, univer- 
sal and permanent, be equally well talked and written 
into existence, even against the greatest obstacles ? 
Such power has persistent human speech. 

President Taft and the French and British Am- 
bassadors have made three nations, or rather all the 
nations, their debtors by the sincere and courageous 
demand for unbroken peace uttered by them under 
the shadow of the old fort of Ticonderoga, where 
men once did each other to death in the fierce roar 
and rage of battle. Their words are the expression 
of more than a mere wish, more than a demand ; they 
are a luminous prophecy of what is just before us ; 
a fine interpretation of the course which the world is 
rapidly taking away from the brutalities and absurdi- 
ties of war toward the final destiny of humanity — 
friendship and brotherhood, cooperation and peace — 
accompanied by a prosperity as yet undreamed of, 
an era of joy and happiness unbounded. 

Let us have the statesmanship of peace everywhere 
and on all occasions. 



Frederick de Martens. 

The death of Frederick de Martens of Russia, a mem- 
ber of the State Council, has taken away one of the 
leading and most influential of the workers for the 
organization of the world on a basis of law and peace. 
In the years preceding the first Hague Conference his 
service lay in the field of international law and as a rep- 
resentative of Russia in a number of important interna- 
tional conferences. He was the author of a number of 
valuable works on international law, professor of the 
subject at the University of St. Petersburg, and univer- 
sally recognized as probably the foremost authority of the 
time in this field. He was sometimes called in Europe 
the Lord Chief Justice of Christendom. 

Professor de Martens was one of the first to give inter- 
national law its modern practical direction. He believed 
that, through treaties and conventions dealing with the 
various common interests of the nations, international law 
might be lifted out of its former vagueness and placed 
on such a basis of definiteness and positiveness as to 
make it an effective instrument in working out a practical 
union of the states. He thought that this was the aim 
which all workers in this field should set for themselves. 
In this direction he steadily worked himself, and had 
unusual opportunities to do so in the many international 
gatherings to which he was sent by his government. 
He was a member of the Brussels Conference of 1874, 
of the Red Cross Conference at Karlsruhe in 1887, of the 
Maritime Conference of 1889, of the Conference for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Girls in 1890, and repre- 
sented Russia in both the Hague Conferences. 

He had large experience as an arbitrator. In 1897 he 
was a member of the board which settled the "Costa 
Rica " ship dispute between England and The Nether- 
lands; in 1899 he was president of the tribunal which 
arbitrated the controversy between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, and again in 1903 he was a member of the 
tribunal chosen from the Hague Court to settle the pref- 
erential payment controversy which had arisen in con- 
nection with the attempt of Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy to collect claims against Venezuela by force of arms. 

When the Hague Court was established after the first 
Hague Conference, Mr. de Martens was made a member 
of it from Russia, and retained this position till the time 
of his death. 

He was a leading figure in both the Hague Confer- 
ences, being ranked at the meeting of 1899 with Andrew 
D. White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. Auguste Beernaert 
and Leon Bourgeois. In the first, it was on his proposi- 
tion that the provision for international commissions of 
inquiry was made a part of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes — a provision which 
afterwards, in the Dogger Bank affair, stood his country in 



